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Association News 


At its September meeting the Executive Committee of the New Eng- 
land Association of Social Studies Teachers selected dates for the regular 
meetings of the Association: December 5, probably at Boston University; 
March 20 in Cambridge in conjunction with the meetings of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association; and May 8 (tentative) at the University of Rhode 
Island in Kingston in cooperation with the Rhode Island Social Studies 
Association. Detailed announcements will be sent to all members. Reserve 
these dates now. Discussion at the December meeting will center around 
the questions: What do the colleges expect of the secondary schools? How 
can the transition between secondary school and college be made with less 
waste of time and talent? What can be done for the gifted student whose 
ability is not now developed as fully as it ought to be? 

Rev. Joseph J. Bukay, St. Mary’s Rectory, Lynn, Mass., was elected 
by the Executive Committee to fill the vacancy in its membership created 
by the election of Dr. Ronald Edgerton to the Vice-Presidency. 


NCSS MEETING 


Of major interest to all members of the NEASST is the joint meeting 
of the National Council for the Social Studies and the National Council 
of Geography Teachers to be held in Buffalo, New York, at Hotel Statler 
on November 26 through 28. An instructive and challenging program has 
been arranged by the program committee under the guidance of its co- 
chairman, Dr. Dorothy McClure Fraser, Vice-President of the NCSS, and 
Dr. Henry J. Warman, President of the NCGT and past-president of the 
NEASST. Problems of national and international importance, current 
trends in curriculum development and methods of instruction, inter-group 
relationships, and the preparation of social studies teachers are among the 
topics covered by the program. Not since 1947 has a NCSS meeting been 
held so close to New England, making this meeting of particular interest. 
Dr. Stanley Wronski of Boston University, 2 member of the NEASST Ex- 
ecutive Committee and of the NCSS Committee on Professional Improve- 
ment, is making arrangements for a chartered train to take New England- 
ers to the meeting. All members of the NEASST will be notified when 
plans have been completed. Stert making your plans now! 


The Nature of Sociology 


By Lawrence Pisani* 


When the science of sociology was first formally instituted, it was a 
popular charge that it was a residual study, having for its subject matter 
whatever was left over from the other social sciences. That charge is no 
longer widely heard in the academic world, but too frequently it is dis- 
covered in the minds of students barely or improperly introduced to the 
subject. Some individuals have only the vaguest notion that sociology has 
a specific field of study and an individual approach to those data shared 
with other studies. 

Sociology studies the network of human relationships called society. 
All social sciences are concerned with these relationships, but no other 
takes them as the center of its study, seeking to discover generalizations 
about the interactions of men. It studies the structures, ways, mechan- 
isms,, processes and patternings arising out of group life and affecting 
group life. 

Because the content of sociology overlaps those of the other social 
sciences it is sometimes believed that sociology is a general study which 
incorporates the findings of the other studies arid attempts to find an 
over-all pattern for them. Sometimes the opposite error is made, and 
sociology in its entirety is confused with one of its subdivisions—social 
work, criminology, social institutions, and the like. Sociology does not 
take one of these for its subject matter as a whole, nor does it concern 
itself with everything that happens in society. 

In the sense that men have thought about social relationships and the 
problems arising therefrom, sociology is as old as recorded history, and, we 
may reasonably assume, probably much older. As a field proposed and 
formally recognized as a proper academic study it is the youngest of the 
social sciences, dating back little more than a century. Even more recent 
is its entry as a full-fledged science. For a considerable time after its 
introduction, sociologists were more given to generalizing after a brief 
period of research than to the concentration on extensive research which 
now characterizes them. 

~ To a large extent this early tendency was connected with the circum- 
stances under which sociology arose. The social maladjustments arising 
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from industrial and scientific advance in the mid-nineteenth century 
spurred social observers to the study of society in the hope of providing an 
understanding of the situation and a solution of the problem. Little 
wonder that the first workers in the field were quick to suggest solutions 
and slower to test the adequacy of the data on which these solutions 
were based. 

Sociology’s claim to being a science is often disputed by those who 
compare it unfavorably with the physical sciences. The components of its 
field of study cannot be placed under a microscope or in a test-tube for 
its elements or reactions to be subject to intensive investigation. A 
dynamic thing, society is constantly changing even while you are examin- 
ing it. Since you cannot have the exact conditions twice, an experiment 
will yield you no valid conclusions because of the uncertainty as to 
whether observed similarities or differences are due to the factor under 
investigation or to some unobserved factor. You are not free to include 
factors or exclude them as required by the experiment. Therefore, say 
these people, sociology, along with the other social sciences, only by 
courtesy may be deemed a science, however highly developed its study 
methods may be. 

It is true that sociology does not have the exactitude in measurement 
possessed by such sciences as physics or chemistry. It does have a sufficient 
measure of control over the phenomena involved, however, and it is able 
to provide a basis for accurate prediction, the test of scientific validity. 
Certainly in approach and method it resembles the physical sciences close- 
ly enough to render arguments about the matter mere quibbling. 

In its methodology, sociology has consciously followed the scientific 
methods, improvising where the nature of the phenomena studied did not 
lend itself to the old method of investigation. The investigator may not 
just plunge in anywhere in the field of society and ascend with a problem 
to be investigated. The problem must be common to many situations, and 
must be specifically defined.1 The question, “What causes crime?”, or 
“What causes divorce?”, cannot be answered scientifically, unless one 
indicates all the factors which may at one time or another enter into the 
picture. A multiplicity of causes is the bane of a sociologist’s existance. 
It is not only a question of all factors which enter into a situation, but 
also of which factor or combination of factors, when introduced into a 
situation, precipitated the result under investigation. We can ask, “Why 
was there a lower percentage of crime in 1950 than in 1940 in Chicago?” 
or “Why was there a higher percentage of divorces in Chicago than in 
New York?”, because these question a situation so delimited in time or 


1 Robert M. Mac Iver, Social Ceusetion (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1942), p. 32. 
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place as to allow us to focus our attention on the specific differences 
rather than diffuse attention on all factors indiscriminately. 

The investigator with a specific problem to explore starts by collect- 
ing significant data on the problem. Sociology has had to develop methods 
peculiar to itself here, for historical accounts have often proved untrust- 
worthy or insufficiently detailed. The use of the case study method and 
the sample polling to determine mass attitudes are examples. From the 
welter of available data the investigator selects those which have been 
termed “typical events,” those which recur rather than appear once or 
twice only. 

Next he must classify his facts, arranging these typical events in such 
a manner that significant patterns appear. While the investigator must use 
his fund of knowledge to make the associations leading him to make use of 
the pattern, he is careful not to allow predetermined beliefs to influence 
what patterns he sees. 

The patterns will show that the phenomenon under investigation 
when present is associated with certain factors, and that when the phe- 
nomenon is absent these factors also are absent. The sociologist, in draw- 
ing a hypothesis, cannot assume that all these factors are involved with the 
causing of the phenomenon. Some factors by lack of plausible connection 
may be eliminated as accidentally associated. Other factors will be dis- 
covered to be not causes but effects of the phenomenon, and still other 
factors will be seen as common effects of a third possible cause. 

After a hypothesis is advanced to explain the observed phenomenon, 
it is tested for accuracy. The sociologist may not be able to set up a 
laboratory experiment combining all factors and then eliminating them 
individually and severally, but he is able to investigate social situations 
where in effect this has been done for him. If a sufficiently wide study 
is made, the result shows that the introduction of a factor or combination 
of factors into the social complex is always followed by the phenomenon, 
and its lack of introduction followed by no phenomenon, and there is a 
plausible relation, then the fact of the causation of the phenomenon by 
these factors is accepted. 

These findings are not laid down as rigid laws, however. They are 
accepted only until more data may reveal a more satisfactory explanation. 

The nature of the field of sociology makes difficult the task of the 
investigator in approaching his study with the true scientific attitude. A 
member of society himself, he is asked to stand to one side and look at 
society objectively.2 His values and attitudes influenced by his culture, 
the sociologist must view the values and attitudes of other cultures with- 
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out making judgments concerning their morality. Objectivity and the 
amoral approach must characterize his thinking. He must be aware of the 
way his mind may be guided away from that path pointed by the facts 
themselves. 

It has sometimes been said that sociology is merely common sense 
phrased in a difficult manner. In the sense that common sense must be 
used in addition to mastering techniques of research, there is a basis for 
the statement. But sociological investigations have accomplished much 
more than proving what was already well known. The unfortunate thing 
about common sense is that it does not talk the same way to different 
people. “Common sense” told Caucasians they were mentally and morally 
superior to people of darker color; it had an opposite message, no doubt, 
for the colored. ‘Common sense” told some people the poor had no 
money because they did not like to work; it told the poor they had no 
money because the rich would not give them work. True it may be that 
the effect of sociological investigation may at times have been the con- 
firming of what was known. More often it has had to clear away the 
underbrush of myths and folk-beliefs which obscured the facts. 

As sociology has developed out of the problems of social adjustment 
and the awareness of these problems, its value as a course of study has to a 
large extent been that of providing a basis for the solution of specific 
problems. When penal authorities understand the causative role of 
poverty, poor family life, and other environmental factors in bringing 
about juvenile delinquency, for example, they will use different methods 
of dealing with it than when they were convinced people who stole had 
criminal minds. This problem-solving function of sociology is an import- 
ant and worthwhile one. 

Because this function has a visible result-producing value, some think 
of it as the only one. This is far from the case. Sociology has personal 
value in revealing the manner in which human conduct is influenced by 
social heritage as well as by heredity and the physical environment, thereby 
providing the individual with an understanding of his own actions.* We 
thing twice before ascribing a superiority to our civilization, knowing that 
another’s may be better suited to the conditions that prevail there. 

Equally important is the frame of mind produced by sociological 
study, both because of what is learned and because of the manner of con- 
ducting the research by which it is learned. We understand better that a 
foreign country may not be exhibiting obstinacy and hostility in refusing 
to follow American methods of business or social relations, but adhering 


3 L. L. Bernard, The Fields and Methods of Sociology (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1934), p. 8. 


4 Raymond Murray, Introductory Sociology (New York: Crofts & Co., 1946), p. 23. 
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to valued customs preserved over centuries. We understand that political 
institutions developed and flourishing in one country may not take root in 
another with different traditions and customs, or at any rate not as 
rapidly as in the country of origin. We look at people differently when 
we know what motivates their hitherto incomprehensible actions. 

Practice in sociological method will also affect our way of looking at 
things. The student who has learned to observe facts and see patterns 
instead of meaningless conglomerations, who has been able to suggest a 
solution based on these patterns and to test the hypothesis to see if it 
stands or falls, has done more than acquire factual knowledge. He has 
learned to live a meaningful life, accepting fewer things on face value, 
basing fewer decisions on vague and incorrect information, having a 
greater certainty as to the facts he does know. As a citizen he is more 
valuable, and as an individual he is better equipped to meet life on a 
thoughtful level. 


The Yale University Press Announces 
The GEORGE PARMLY DAY PRIZE 
for the encouragement of sound scholarship 
and good writing in the field of the 
Social Sciences 
| To be awarded to the Graduate Student of 
a New England University whose essay is 
selected for publication by the editor of 
The NEW ENGLAND SOCIAL STUDIES BULLETIN 
Entries should be approximately 
3,000 words in length 
Subject may be any scholarly topic treated 
by the student in the normal course of his 
Graduate Work in the Social Sciences 
Essays should be submitted in typescript 
by March 1, 1954, to 
Professor William D. Metz, Editor 
University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, Rhode Island 
The prize will consist of $50 in books 
on the Social Sciences selected from 
the current list of 
The Yale University Press 
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Changing Fashions in American Biography’ 
By Robert E. Riegel* 


Biography has long been a favorite of the popular taste. Men and 
women would hardly be human if they were not interested in other men 
and women, for while their greatest preference is to read of themselves, as 
the newspapers have long since discovered, next best is hearing or reading 
about some one else. The actual difference between these two sources of 
amusement is fairly small, since the reader of a biography tends to identify 
himself with the subject—thus exploring the wilderness through the 
person of a Zebulon Pike, discovering vital scientific facts through the 
mind of a Willard Gibbs, waging brilliant campaigns through the body of 
a Robert E. Lee, or directing national affairs through the intelligence of a 
Jefferson, a Jackson or a Lincoln. 

Biographical approaches change from time to time, and like fashions 
in clothes present continual fluctuations but almost no complete novelties. 
Just,as women’s dresses vary from long to short, from full to skimpy, and 
from irridescently colored to drab black, without introducing a really 
novel idea, so biography changes in form and emphasis from generation to 
generation, but without unique innovations. 

This brief paper will indicate a few current biographical trends as 
they have appeared in books published within the last quarter century and 
concerned with American leaders who lived before 1900. The claim that 
any one man has read all such books is fantastic, but here are a few gen- 
eralizations—the opinions of one man—based upon moderately wide 
reading. 

1) The interest in biography has increased within recent years in 
response to a philosophical change which has increased the importance of 
the individual. The Social Darwinism of the late nineteenth century, de- 
pending so heavily on the lucubrations of Herbert Spencer, deflated the 
importance of the individual in favor of impersonal, inescapable and all- 
conquering social forces. The greatest of such forces, according to con- 
temporary thinking, was economic. The speculations of Karl Marx im- 
mediately come to mind in this connection, but the same trend was pro- 
moted by such non-Marxian Americans as Charles A. Beard. Individual 
decisions seemed of relatively small importance, and men tended more and 
more to be viewed as automatons, driven by blind economic forces of 
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which they might have little understanding, and over which they had 
approximately no control. Within recent years this economic determinism 
has lost some of its attractiveness to Americans, and the individual has 
been restored to a position of greater power and prestige in determining 
the course of national and world events. 

The glorification of the individual has also come, rather para- 
doxically, as an emotional reaction by the common man to a world in 
which he feels himself increasingly helpless as against forces which he 
comprehends but vaguely and over which he has no appreciable control. 
As a small cog in an immense industrial machine, as an insignificant pawn 
in the game of world power politics, as a social security number or a draft 
number, he may well experience a nostalgic yearning for a dim, romantic, 
and possibly imaginary past in which the individual had greater scope for 
personal accomplishment. Significant is the contemporary interest in such 
protagonists of the freedom and dignity of the individual as Thomas 
Jefferson,? Clarence Darrow*® and Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr.* Worthy 
of some thought is the fact that the most popular recent biographies have 
included those of Robert E. Lee,® Fanny Kemble,® Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr.,7 and Jessie Fremont. 

Increasing biographical interest has been nullified in part by rising 
publication costs, which is a situation that is hardly unique to any one 
historical field. A perusal of publishers’ lists of new biographies of the 
last quarter century becomes increasingly depressing as the conviction 
grows that the commercial publisher is losing ground in the field. His 
inevitable obsession with profits means a concentration on well-known 
biographers or well-known subpects, with a preference for the combina- 
tion of the two; only infrequently is he willing to gamble on a brilliantly 
written life of a minor character. The exception that does not invalidate 
the rule is Alfred Knopf and Company. The result has been a dispro- 
portionate flood of material about such tried and true favorites as Jefferson 
and Lincoln. These men are unquestionably important and admirable 
characters, and their biographers are for the most part capable men, and 
yet the appearance of a new life of one of them brings a little of the same 
reaction as does the eating of too much rich chocolate pie. 

With commercial publishers limiting their output, the university ~ 
presses have increasingly been taking over the field of biography. Since 
university presses are by no means allergic to large sales and profits they 
have not confined themselves to minor characters or to monographic 
treatments. Their output during the last quarter century has included 
volumes on such people as Fanny Kemble,® Jeremiah Black, Dorothea Dix, 
Horatio Seymour, Roscoe Conkling, Robert Mills, Jay Cooke, Zachary 
Taylor, Alfred Thayer Mahan, Robert Dale Owen, James Hall, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Walt Whitman, John Bach McMaster, Ben Tillman, Edward 


Bellamy, Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Monroe, Robert E. Lee, Thomas 
Jefferson, Lowell Mason, Horace Greeley, Charles Willson Peale, Henry 
Adams, Eugene Debs, Lewis Cass, Joseph Henry, Theodore Weld, Mark 
Twain, John Randolph, Josiah Willard Gibbs, James Parton, Henry C. 
Carey, and Brooks Adams.*? [see footnotes ®-*7.] In some cases these 
books are monographic studies of portions of the lives or of the beliefs of 
the subjects, but many are full length biographies deserving wide sales. 


2) The newer biography is increasingly complete both in research 
and in presentation, which means among other things a great strain on the 
slender financial resources of a college professor trying to gather material 
for the life of a major figure; how he manages to complete the job re- 
mains one of the minor mysteries of the time. The trend toward complete- 
ness has eliminated the static type of character sketch which Gamaliel 
Bradford popularized, and has tended to result in multi-volume products. 
Among the notable longer biographies of recent years have been those of 
Robert E. Lee,*#® Andrew Jackson, Jefferson Davis, Abraham Lincoln, 
John C. Calhoun, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison;*® [see foot- 
notes *%.4°] in fact more than one biographer has reinterpreted both 
Lincoln and Jefferson. The long biography, which in one sense is a Vic- 
torian revival, buries the reader under such an avalanche of evidence that 
the author’s interpretation of his subject becomes indelible. 


3) The material of the modern biography is more closely integrated 
than was often the case a generation or more ago. Something drastic, and 
one may hope permanent, has happened to the old effusion sporting some 
such inspiring title as The Life and Times of John Doak, devoting its first 
chapter to a painfully detailed and utterly unilluminating genealogical 
record going back to William the Conqueror or Charlemagne, and includ- 
ing other chapters with such unappetizing headings as “The Times” and 
“The Setting.” Professor Allan Nevins, himself an outstanding biog- 
rapher, has recently specified proper biographical goals—(a) that the 
central character be re-created to produce a sense of rounded reality; (b) 
that the story be compelling in its narration; (c) that the character and 
the story relate in significant and poignant way to our universal human 
experience.°® Modern biographers obviously accept such purposes, since 
they increasingly are achieving them. 

4) The modern biography seems in general to have more balanced 
judgments than its predecessors, although of course any such generaliza- 
tion may suffer from being too close to the event. Viewpoints naturally 
change, as when Matthew Josephson charged that “the conventional his- 
torians, with their antiquated individualism and their Chamber of Com- 
merce mentalities, yielded neither nourishment nor counsel,”®! and then 
proceeded to write his own prejudices into his history. But at least the con- 
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tention can be supported that certain past fads have shrunken to more 
reasonable and creditable proportions in recent writings. 

There was a time, particularly in the 1920s, when many writers were 
phrenetically involve’ in Freudian analysis, with the biographer laboring 
mightily to prove that his subject had an inferiority complex, an Oedipus 
complex, or some other weird and popular psychological peculiarity that 
was connected, if possible, with sex. His search produced at times fan- 
tastic results, particularly because the neuroses which were his delight had 
their origins in early youth and hence could be documented only inade- 
quately if at all. The great beauty of the Freudian approach was that any 
specific influence on the hero had alternate and often completely contra- 
dictory possible results. A stern father, for example, might explain a son’s 
great respect for authority in either government or business, but might 
explain equally well a son’s flaming crusades for individual freedom or 
even for the destruction of all governments. Luckily this fad has been 
reduced to more reasonable proportions. Youthful experiences remain 
important for character analysis, but no longer can an entire interpreta- 
tion be related to a youthful spanking or to being chased by a cow. 

Similarly, the last generation has reduced the significance assigned to 
economic motivation. Rediscovered has been the obvious fact that man 
is not simple in his emotions, his desires and his motivations, and certainly 
can not be explained completely in terms of dollars and cents. Possibly 
more important, there has come the realization that wealth is a means to 
an end rather than an end in itself, and that man is an extremely complex 
animal. The effort to picture a man as uniformly consistent throughout 
his life results in an end product that is something more or less than 
human. 

Another fad which seems to have passed, at least for the moment, is 
Muckraking, or debunking, or whatever is the current term. The ex- 
posure of clay feet, the pin-pricking of inflated egos, may have had vir- 
tues at one time, but it produced unpleasant stereotypes which required 
many years to correct. As a single example, we are today laboring to 
restore as human beings the so-called “Robber Barons,” who were typed as , 
cruel, cynical, immoral and parasitic money grabbers, producing only evils 
which later needed correction. Today they are more frequently being pic- ” 
tured with the inevitable human combinations of good and bad, moral and 
immoral, philanthropic and selfish. Their virtues and contributions are 
being described as well as their bad effects. 

Favorable comments on modern biography do not imply that it is 
always perfectly balanced and dispassionate, nor deny the obvious fact 
that each author inevitably includes something of his personal background 
and beliefs in his writings. In fact, certain modern writers have used 
biography as a means of propaganda. Howard Fast, for one, has used a 
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beautiful literary facility as a vehicle for expressing his own very positive 
social, political and economic views. 

5) Modern biography tends to be increasingly well written—in part 
because its popularity has attracted many professional writers as well as 
historians. First rate composition, closely knit characterizations, and 
effective dramatic emphasis are more and more apparent. With the influx 
of authors whose primary goals are literary and possibly to some extent 
economic, the dividing line between biography and fiction is more and 
more difficult to draw. The overlap of the two becomes clear as Virginia 
Woolf writes: “the biographer does more to stimulate the imagination 
than any poet or novelist save the very greatest.”®? Mrs. Catherine 
Bowen drives toward a similar goal when she argues that excitement is the 
essence of history, that the historian or biographer should be an artist, and 
that “it is the business of the artist to be exciting.”®* Obviously other 
gods than detailed historical accuracy are being worshipped. 

Viewing biography primarily as an art, the way is opened for the 
fictional biography in which the subject blushes and clenches his fists 
under the table, addresses tender words of endearment to his beloved, 
swears vigorously when he stumbles over the dog, and bares his deepest 
philosophy to the moon—with the biographer apparently at hand to take 
notes. The contention of the proponent of this type of writing is that 
thereby the larger truth is attained even at the sacrifice of minor in- 
accuracies. The professional historian generally regrets this approach 
even if the results are now and then admirable. The serious student is 
debarred from giving credence to any part of the work. In altogether too 
many cases errors in detail, obviously faulty generalizations, and gross mis- 
characterizations eliminate the principal virtue claimed for his work by 
the fictionalizing biographer. Whether historically accurate biographies 
can top the best seller lists may be questioned, but certainly they can be 
fascinating reading. One volume biographies such as those treating Tom 
Watson,* Theodore Parker, Grover Cleveland, Henry Clay, Aaron Burr, 
Bronson Alcott, Peter Altgeld, Joseph Smith and U. S. Grant® [see foot- 
notes °4-®?) are illustrative. In any case, however, the fictionalized biog- 
raphy represents no particular trend. It has always been with us, and will 
probably continue into the remote future. 

The general reaction concerning recent biographical writing must be 
favorable. The last quarter century has produced dozens of excellent 
works, and the reader of biography must be extremely pessimistic if he 


does not look forward with eager anticipation to what the future holds 
in store. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 This paper is the revision of one presented to a joint meeting of the American His- 
torical Association and the National Council for the Social Studies at Washington 
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ton Mifflin, 1945); J. P. Boyd (ed.), The Papers of Thomas Jefferson (5 vols.; Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1950-52): M. Kimball, Jefferson (3 vols.; 
New York: Coward-McCann, 1943-50) carrying the story to 1789; D. Malone, 
Jefferson and His Times (2 vols.; Boston: Little, Brown, 1948)—with further vol- 
umes to come; S. K. Padover, Jefferson (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942); N. 
Schachner,Thomas Jefferson (2 vols.; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951); 
E. D. Thomas, Thomas Jefferson (New York: Modern Age Books, 1942). 

3 I. Stone, Clarence Darrow for the Defense (New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1941), 
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The Role of Social Sciences in the Changing Pattern 
of Foreign Policy 


By R. Grann Lloyd and K. W. Green* 


Before discussing the role of the social sciences in the changing pat- 
tern of foreign policy, it is necessary to state the role of the social sciences 
in the whole of life in general since it is impossible to discuss our foreign 
policy in isolation. Our foreign policy is but a reflection of our domestic 
policy as the world without is but a reflection of the world within. The 
role of the social sciences in the changing patterns of foreign policy will 
only reflect what that role is in the lives of the individuals and nations 
trying to effect a healthy understanding and a workable basis for 
peaceful relations. 

The role of the social sciences in the whole of life in general should be 

1. To provide direction in the development of a philosophy of peace 
among individuals, races and nations. 

2. To make men socially intelligent so that all efforts will point in 
the direction of human progress. 

3. To enable men to choose ends or goals worthy of sacrificial efforts 
to achieve. 

4. To develop men’s faith in their ability to settle all differences 
between themselves without resort to violence. 

5. To convince men that only the uncivilized seek advantages over 
others through force or circumstances without respect for rights that have 
not been forfeited. 

6. To develop social engineers, persons who see the relationship of all 
human experiences, the interdependence and mutuality of all interests 
making us our brother’s keeper if we would fulfill our destiny. 

The manner in which foreign relations are interpreted and directed 
is a particular task of social engineering. In order to establish and main- 
tain an effective foreign policy, a nation must provide adequately for 
the following: 

1. Gathering of data by intelligence and diplomatic personnel. 

2. Efficient appraisal of this data by foreign office staff experts and 
high level or policy officials. 


* Dr. Lloyd is Professor and Acting Chairman of the Department of Social Sciences, 
Savannah State College; Dr. Green is Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Social Sciences, South Carolina State College. 
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. Defining the best interests and objectives of the nation and the 
risks involved in their achievement. 

4. Issuance of a clear statement when a definite policy has been 

decided upon. 

5. Implementation of established foreign policy when such seems 

clearly in the best interests of the nations concerned. _ 

6. Inducing the acceptance of established foreign policy at home 

and abroad, by a clear explanation of its aims and other means. 

7. Periodic reexamination of the adequacy of foreign policy in the 

light of its efficiency and changing conditions." 

In addition the effective conduct of a nation’s foreign relations de- 
pends upon 

1. The degree of accuracy with which the nation appraises its needs, 

interests and value preferences and the threats thereto. 

2. The nation’s ability to analyze and comprehend the international 

environment and adjust to it. 

3. The degree to which it can influence the collective behavior of 

other nations for mutual well-being. 

4. The extent and successful mobilization of its resources for the 

achievement of its goal.” 

The social sciences affect the “changing pattern” to the extent that 
they succeed in preparing an alert and informed citizenry who will “make 
their weight felt” in policy decisions. At the same time, social science is 
affected by these same changes. For example, as the position of Western 
Germany, within or without the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
changes, problems in the teaching of the social sciences are changed also. 

The chief architects of foreign policy in the United States are the 
President, the State Department and the Senate. They formulate foreign 
policy largely on the basis of the thinking and desires of the American 
people. An effective foreign policy must not only be “underwritten by 
every American citizen,” but the people must grapple with the funda- 
mental issues in world politics. Hence, each citizen is obligated to be 
socially informed and intelligent. 

The role of the social sciences, then, seems to reside largely in (1) 
the development of certain loyalties in the individual—toyalties to values 
and processes, to function and spirit; not to persons and institutions, or to 
structure and form; (2) familiarizing the individual with specific bodies 
of social knowledge and thought; and (3) disciplining or putting to effi- 
cient use these loyalties and patterns of knowledge—teaching men to 


ber 2 (April, 1952), p. 64. 
2 Ibid. 
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organize life with a view to the attainment of purpose on the basis of 
understanding.® If this be the role of the social sciences, those who teach 
the social studies can fulfill it, in part at least, by 


A. Stimulating interest in the major areas of the world 
and world af fairs. 


The Constitution of UNESCO states, “Ignorance of each other’s 
ways and lives has been a common cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind of that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have all too often broken into war.” It 
is no longer possible to be an active, intelligent participant in world affairs 
without some knowledge of the major areas of the world and world 
affairs—the location, methods of producing, rivalries for possession and 
distribution of strategic raw materials. The effects of an age of airplanes, 
the increased industrialization of the world and the idea of economic and 
social planning suggest the need for new teaching methods and new con- 
cepts, and for encouraging students to concentrate in some particular area 
of the social sciences. A study of the major areas of the world should 
include the customs, problems, contributions and aspirations of various 


peoples. 
B. Emphasizing the dignity and worth of the individual 
human personality, and desirable human relations. 


The day before he died, Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote: ‘Today we are 
faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate the science of human relationships—the ability of all people of 
all kinds to live together at peace.” One of the most urgent needs of our 
time is for the creation of a science of human relationships that will enable 
us to understand ourselves and others better and to establish more desirable 
human relationships in the world community. 

Each individual is a human being of diginty and worth, entitled to a 
feeling of adequacy, competence and security. Efficient performance by * 
social studies teachers will result in greater understanding, appreciation 
and respect for the individual per se, in spite of race, religion, national 
origin, social and economic status, customs, historical background or mode 
of living. Desirable human relations will be achieved mainly in the degree 
to which men recognize and respect the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual human personality and exercise intelligent restraint over their 
racial, religious, and other prejudices. 


8 Educational Policies Commission, The Education of Free Men In American Society 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1941), pp. 51-89. — 
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C. Insisting upon the mastery of relevant factual data, 
the formation of wholesome attitudes and the ac- 
quisition of skills. 

Knowledge is the key to liberty. Without it “men cannot be free; 
without knowledge men are incapable of distinguishing friends from 
enemies; without knowledge men can be led into slavery shouting the 
battle cry of freedom; without knowledge men cannot rule themselves; 
without knowledge men are blind.”* Consequently, it is incumbent upon 
the social sciences to place emphasis upon the acquisition of bodies of 
factual knowledge conducive to the development of civic understanding 
and appreciation. Emile Durkheim asserts that “the great movements of 
enthusiasm, indignation, and pity in a crowd do not originate in any one 
of the particular individual consciousnesses. ‘They come to each one of us 
from without and can carry us away in spite of ourselves.”® The social 
sciences must strive to counteract these pressures by convincing men of 
the necessity of making their own decisions on the basis of acceptable 
evidence. 


The mastery of relevant factual information is essential but not suf- 
ficient. Equally important is the formation of wholesome attitudes and 
the acquisition of fundamental skills. Wholesome attitudes the individual 
should acquire and act in accordance with include the following: 


1. Respect and appreciation of persons regardless of various differ- 
ences—tolerance of existing differences among nations, groups 
and peoples. 

2. The desirability of cooperation in all human relations. 

3. The desirability of resolving differences without resort to violence. 

4. The wholesomeness of individual sensitivity to the needs and possi- 
bilities of society. 

5. The virtue of patience and persistence and the possibilities of pro- 
gress, though progress is not inevitable. 

6. Cultivation of the spirit of inquiry which encourages self-reliance 
and self-restraint, and enhances the possibility of removing or 
minimizing the prejudices each person possesses. 

Among the desirable skills the social studies teacher seeks to develop 

are included the ability 


1. To read and understand the printed page, including the use and 


interpretation of charts, globes, graphs, maps and similar materials; 
2. To observe objectively and listen intelligently; 


4 Ibid., p. 65. 


5 The Rules of Sociological Method (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free: Press, 
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3. To master and use the terminology of the social sciences dis- 
criminately; 

4. To think rationally, to express thoughts clearly, and to read and 
listen with understanding; to present views fairly even when they 
are in opposition to one’s own. 

§. To think critically. Foreign policy is simply an expression of 
national interest by which a people seek to preserve and improve 
their way of life. Viewed in this manner, the distinction between 
“foreign” and “domestic” relations or policy is more semantic 
than actual and no thinking person can be indifferent to his 
country’s foreign relations and/or policy. In democratic society 
where the people have a clear duty to share in the formulation of 
their nation’s aims, objectives and policies, it is merely enlightened 
self-interest to develop in each individual skill in critical thinking. 
To think rationally is not enough; men must develop the ability 
to think critically. 

The social science teacher’s fulfillment of this obligation will mini- 
mize transitory civic outbursts by large groups of citizens and make men 
less likely to become victims of illusion. 

D. Inspiring intelligent and active participation in civic 
affairs. 

To discuss principles of citizenship and criticize immorality, public 
corruption and violations of international law are not enough. We need 
active, intelligent participation in civic affairs. The responsibility for 
developing such participation rests with the social sciences. The role of 
the teacher of the social sciences at this point, then, consists of at least 
the following: 

(a) To remain constantly alert to the changing patterns of public 

activity. 

(b) To do our part, as citizens, in the democratic process of parti- 
cipating in policy formulation. 

(c) To encourage every possible integration attempt within the 
social sciences in order to enhance their utility. 

(d) To work to overcome what Oliver Carmichael calls our “educa- 
tional isolationism”—to broaden, in other words, our studies of 
foreign areas from their point of view. 

(e) To do everything possible to encourage, in and out of the class- 
room, the development of “world-minded citizens.” 

E. Socialize all other sciences. 
It is the duty of the social science teacher to show clearly that any 
science that fails to contribute to human betterment not only represents 
dissipated energy, but a positive evil since all forms of wastes are evils. 
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History of the Maine Historical Society 
By Marian Bradford Rowe* 


The history of the Maine Historical Society is closely bound to the 
history of the State of Maine. In 1820 Maine was separated from Massa- 
chusetts; two years later a group of the most eminent men in the state met 
to discuss the formation of an historical society. A bill to incorporate the 
Society was passed by the state legislature, February 4-5, 1822. It stated 
the purpose of the Society to be “to collect, preserve... whatever in their 
opinion, may tend to explain and illustrate any department of civil, eccle- 
siastical and natural history, especially of this State and of the United 
States.” One exception to this rule today is the discontinuance of natural 
history collections. The Portland Society of Natural History takes care 
of such collections. 

On April 11, 1822, the first meeting of the new group was held in 
Portland. Gov. Albion K. Parris was elected the first president. Other 
officers were recording secretary Benjamin Hasey, a prominent lawyer; 
corresponding secretary Edward Russell, Secretary of Maine, 1829-1830; 
treasurer Prentiss Mellen, Chief Justice of Maine; and librarian Rev. 
Edward Payson, distinguished minister of the Second Parish Congrega- 
tional Church of Portland. Among the first forty-nine members of the 
Society were Judge Stephen Longfellow, father of the poet; Rev. Ichabod 
Nichols, third minister of the First Parish Church of Portland; William 
King, first governor of Maine; William D. Williamson, first president of 
the Senate of Maine, acting governor in 1821, and author of the History 
of Maine; and others who were judges, legislators, clergymen and 
educators. 

For many years the Society was allied to Bowdoin College in Bruns- 
wick. From the first annual meeting in April 1822 until 1830 the meet- 
ings were held at the college, then at Portland until 1836. Following that 
meetings were held at Brunswick, Portland or Augusta until 1880. 

According to historian William Willis, the Society “in its early years 
made but slow progress. It was poor; it had to struggle with many diffi- 
culties; it was dependent for its resources on an annual assessment, which 
came slowly into the treasury or not at all. Little interest was then taken 
in historical studies; our people were so much absorbed in their material 
occupations, and so few with surplus capital took an interest in historical 


* Librarian of the Maine Historical Society. 
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or literary pursuits, that they made no contribution for their advance- 
ment.” 

Faced by this condition, the distinguished men who made up the 
membership of the Maine Historical Society determined to stimulate an 
interest in the history of the State, and gave impetus to research and 
writing by starting the publication of the Maine Historical Society Collec- 
tions. The first volume appeared in 1831. It contained the “History of 
Portland” by William Willis, still the best standard history within its 
chronological limits, and brief accounts of towns, extracts from old 
records of the Province of Maine and other old documents relating to 
Maine, all source material for later generations of historians. Later 
volumes contained addresses delivered by prominent men like historian 
George Folsom, Bishop Burgess and John A. Poor; narratives of Sir Ferdin- 
ando Gorges; Christopher Levett’s voyage of 1623; Strachey’s account of 
the Popham Colony; Weymouth’s Voyage of 1605; history of the Kenne- 
bec Purchase; numerous town histories; a history of the Scotch-Irish im- 
migration; copies of original documents which had never before appeared 
in print. The books were published irregularly for many years, but always 
a high standard of historical writing was maintained. 

In addition to contributing to these collections many of the society 
members were producing other important historical works. William D. 
Williamson’s History of Maine was published in 1832; other books were 
Sewall’s Ancient Dominions of Maine, town histories of Eastport, Kenne- 
bunkport, Windham, Warren, Union, Gardiner, Camden, Gorham, 
Thomaston, and others. 

In 1849 the Maine Historical Society was granted half a township by 
the State of Maine. This was sold for $6000, which constituted a per- 
manent endowment fund, the income of which aided the Society in its 
efforts and in its publications. 

In 1863, at the request of the Society, the State appropriated four 
hundred dollars to procure copies of documents in the British Archives 
relating to the early history of Maine. The State further contracted with 
the Society to purchase a number of copies of the annual volumes. With 
this encouragement the Society made arrangements to have the documents 
copied. Dr. Leonard Woods, the late President of Bowdoin College, then 
in Europe, had charge of the project and employed Noel Sainsbury, expert 
record examiner, to undertake the work. As a result of this work the 
first volume of the Documentary History of Maine appeared in 1869. 
This was the History of the Discovery of Maine, by J. G. Kohl, edited by 
William Willis. The second and third volumes appeared in 1877 and 
1884. These were Richard Hakluyt’s Discourse of Western Planting, and 
the Trelawny Papers (1631-1809). Later volumes were published 
up to 1916. 
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On August 29, 1862, the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the landing of the Popham Colony in 1607 was celebrated at the then 
newly erected Fort Popham, supposed to be on the site of the colonists’ 
Fort St. George. This celebration grew out of the desire of the Society to 
honor Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the original Proprietor of the Province of 
Maine. It became a state-wide celebration, attended by more than 5,000 
people. John A. Poor gave the address, and a memorial stone prepared by 
the society was inserted in the walls of the fort. The Popham celebration 
was such a success that it became an annual affair for several years. A 
member of the Society was always chosen as orator of the day, and these 
addresses were usually incorporated into the Collections. 

Over the years books, manuscripts and other items were accumulated 
by the Society and kept in a room at Bowdoin College. After the Civil 
War the need for a separate library of its own began to be felt by the 
Society’s members. In 1876 Gen. John Marshall Brown of Portland sug- 
gested removal of the collections to that city. The quarters were in- 
adequate; in order to provide room for growth a change was needed, 
though the Bowdoin College members were naturally reluctant to part 
with an organization and its collections that were so valuable an adjunct 
to the College. After four years of agitation the Society voted to accept 
the offer of the Portland city government to occupy rooms on the third 
floor in the City Building. Hon. James Ware Bradbury of Augusta was 
president and Professor Alpheus Packard of Bowdoin was librarian at the 
time of the dedication of the new rooms on Feb. 2, 1881. 

In 1881 Hubbard W. Bryant became the fifth librarian. Except for 
Dr. Payson, Mr. Bryant’s predecessors had all been Bowdoin College pro- 
fessors: Parker Cleaveland, Samuel P. Newman, and Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Mr. Bryant was an antiquarian bookseller, and, perhaps for 
that reason, was more aware of the technical needs for arrangement of 
book collections. He started the project for cataloging books and manu- 
scripts, emphasized the value of collecting newspapers and keeping scrap- 
books of newspaper clippings, and suggested an official seal for the society. 
During his term of office the collections increased considerably. 

Meetings of the Society were held quarterly in the rooms in the City 
Building. Some member or members usually read a historical paper on 
some phase of Maine history. Occasional field days were celebrated at 
some historic spot such as Castine, Pemaquid, and Richmond Island. At a 
special meeting on Feb. 27, 1882 the poet Longfellow was honored on the 
occasion of his 75th birthday. Commemorating this occasion, a book was 
published containing the addresses given by members with a history of his 
ancestors and his life. 

The Society’s use of the rooms in the Portland City Hall continued 
for seven years. Then in 1889 upon completion of the new Portland 


Public Library building, the gift of Hon. James P. Baxter to the city, the 
Maine Historical Society was given the use of rooms in that building. 
Expansion of the Public Library’s activities forced a third move in 1892, 
to a second floor room named Baxter Hall. 

Mr. Baxter joined the Society in 1887 and became a valuable member. 
It was partly through his influence, as well as that of Gen. Brown, that the 
Society was able to move from Brunswick to Portland. In addition to 
being a prominent business man, Mayor of Portland for six years, a philan- 
thropist, and public benefactor, James P. Baxter was a scholar and histor- 
ian. He was the first president of the Portland Society of Art, for 21 
years president of the Maine Historical Society, succeeding James Bradley 
in 1891, and for 20 years president of the New England Historic-Genea- 
logical Society in Boston. Besides editing 19 volumes of the Documentary 
History of Maine, Mr. Baxter compiled other valuable historical works. He 
spent considerable time at his own expense copying original records in 
England, discovering new documents, particularly with reference to Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and to the early history of Maine. This work resulted 
in his three volume Sir Ferdinando Gorges and his Province of Maine, 
published by the Prince Society of Boston in 1890. During his adminis- 
tration particular emphasis was placed upon historical writing by the 
members. He also advocated the formation of county historical societies, 
and several were formed under the auspices of the Society. For a few 
years monthly meetings were held for the reading of papers, but they were 
discontinued in 1916 for lack of attendance and literary contributions. 

A fourth move was in store for the Maine Historical Society. In 
June 1901 the Wadsworth-Longfellow House on Congress Street came 
into possession of the Society through the bequest of Mrs. Anne Long- 
fellow Pierce, younger sister of the poet Henry W. Longfellow. The 
conditions of the gift were that the lower front rooms be kept furnish- 
ed with the family belongings, and that the Society construct a library 
building on the property. Mrs. Pierce had been born in this house, and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow had lived there from the age of eight 
months through his boyhood and young manhood. The house was built 
in 1785 by Longfellow’s maternal grandfather, Gen. Peleg Wadsworth, 
who at his death bequeathed it to his two daughters Lucia Wadsworth and 
Zilpah (Wadsworth) Longfellow, the mother of the poet. The whole 
house is furnished with articles which belonged to the two families. It 
has been kept in repair by the Society from the time of Mrs. Pierce’s death 
to the present time, and is open to the public every summer from June 
until September. Thousands of people from all parts of the world have 
visited and enjoyed the home of the poet’s youth, with the old-time 
furnishings and associations with two poets, Henry W. Longfellow and 
his brother Samuel Longfellow, the hymn writer, as well as with the 
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builder, Gen. Wadsworth, a Revolutionary hero. 

The library building was dedicated on the centennial of Longfellow’s 
birthday, Feb. 27, 1907. Alexander Wadsworth Longfellow, nephew of the 
poet, was the supervising architect. It is a fire-proof building of brick 
with three tiers of bookstacks and a large reading room on the main floor 
with room for display of articles of historic interest. An auditorium is on 
the second floor, and a large basement provides space for newspapers and 
map collections. Two vaults house valuable manuscripts and other things. 

A limit of 100 members had been set at the Society’s formation. It 
was raised to 200 in 1910, to 400 in 1914, and 1000 in 1922. Dues were 
then $5.00 a year, but were reduced to $3.00 in 1945, and life membership 
in 1922 was raised from $30.00 to $100. Women were not admitted to 
membership until 1909, though in 1903 three women were made honor- 
ary members. They were Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin Riggs and Miss Sara Orne Jewett. Not until 1948 was a woman, 
Miss Elizabeth Ring, elected to the Standing Committee, the Society’s 
governing board. 

Nathan Goold, son of the historian William Goold, and a member of 
the Society, became librarian following the resignation of Mr. Bryant in 
1906. Mr. Goold had been curator of the Wadsworth-Longfellow House 
since its opening in 1904, and he continued to have charge of it for many 
years along with his duties as librarian. His assistant was Miss Margaret 
Harding, who later succeeded him. Mr. Goold was also an able historian 
who did much to preserve the history of Portland’s past through many 
articles in the Maine Historical Collections and in the newspapers. When 
he died in 1914, his funeral was held March second “from the library room 
which was for several years the scene of his labors.” 

The Society’s library, when transferred to Portland in 1880, con- 
tained an estimated 11,000 volumes, a numerous assortment of pamphlets, 
manuscripts, and other historical data, as well as relics of Maine’s past. 
To these holdings were added in 1910 the collection of Civil War books 
owned by the Maine Commandery of the Loyal Legion. The book collec- 
tions were considerably increased in 1922 when the Maine Genealogical 
Society merged with the Maine Historical Society, and its books were 
added to the library. The Genealogical Society, formed in 1884, had 
published many books of historical and genealogical significance, particu- 
larly vital records, Probate Records of Lincoln County, 1760-1800, The 
York Deeds, 1641-1737, The Siege of Fort Loyall, and the Destruction of 
Falmouth in 1690 by John T. Hull, Vital Records of Gorham, Maine, 
Records of the First Parish of Portland, 1727-1826, and others. Rights 
to the sale of S. M. Watson’s publication of the periodical The Maine 
Genealogical Recorder were also turned over to the Maine Historical 
Society. 
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Miss Evelyn Gilmore succeeded Mr. Goold as librarian. The first 
trained librarian to be employed by the Society, she came to its service 
after having been librarian of the Lewiston Public Library for several 
years. It was not until her arrival that an adequate system of library 
cataloging was started, based on the Dewey and Cutter system. Miss 
Gilmore did much work in arranging the manuscript collection, aided by 
Mr. George C. Owen, a member of the Society. 

The book collections have been continually enlarged by purchases 
made possible by several special funds. In 1915, when a memorial statue 
was erected in Portland to Hon. Thomas Brackett Reed, Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, 1889-1896, the Thomas Brackett 
Reed Memorial Association presented the Society a sum of more than 
$7,000, the income to be used for the purchase of books of permanent 
value. These books are marked by a special bookplace that bears a picture 
of Mr. Reed. Another bookplate used by the Society was designed for 
genealogical books, and bears the arms of the Maine Genealogical Society. 
There are now other bookplates, both bearing the Historical Society’s coat 
of arms, used for books purchased from a general fund, and for gift 
books. In 1918 a fund was left by the will of a former member, Henry 
Deering, for the purchase of English county and parish records, so that 
now the Society has quite an extensive collection of books about those 
parts of England from which our earliest ancestors in this country came. 

The Society has continued to enjoy the service of able and dis- 
tinguished presidents. Rev. Henry S. Burrage, D. D., succeeded Mr. 
Baxter in 1921, but remained in office only one year. He was also State 
Historian, and had been vice-president of the Society since 1915. He was 
the author of Beginnings of Colonial Maine, The Northeastern Boundary 
Controversy, and other works. Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of 
Bowdoin College, became president of the Society in its centennial year 
1922. To commemorate the anniversary a special meeting on April 11 
was held in the auditorium. Hon. Clarence Hale held the presidency from 
1924 to 1930. He was United States District Judge for Maine, appointed 
in 1902, and had won distinction in prosecuting the Alabama Claims. 
While Mr. Hale was president, Mr. Walter G. Davis was elected treasurer. 
Mr. Davis did the Society great service by introducing a campaign for 
contributions, by which means a mortgage of long standing was com- 
pletely liquidated. 

Following Judge Hale’s death Mr. Davis became president of the 
Society, and still continues in that office. The Society owes him much in 
many ways. He has not only put it on a sound financial basis, but he has 
been generous in financial contributions set up as the Davis Fund, in 
building up the membership, in sponsoring publications, in giving time 
for the oversight of all activities of the Society, and has always had a 
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kindly bit of advice ready in time of need. He is an outstanding authority 
on genealogy, and is the sponsor and one of the compilers of the Genea- 
logical Dictionary of Maine and New Hampshire, the other two compilers 
being Charles Thornton Libby and Sybil Noyes. He is also the author of 
several genealogies, and has done much original research in England and 
elsewhere. 

Miss Gilmore remained as librarian until 1927 when she resigned. Miss 
Ethel Hall, who had been with the Society as assistant since 1912, succeed- 
ed her. She was assisted by Miss Myrtle Burnham. Miss Hall remained 
librarian until her death in 1935. The next holder of this position was 
Miss A. Mae Gilman who had been working on catalog revision under 
Miss Hall. In 1935, Miss Marian B. Rowe, a graduate of Colby College 
and Simmons College Library School, became assistant to Miss Gilman. 
She had been at the library for several months as one of the research 
workers for the Reference List of Manuscripts Relating to the History of 
Maine. The book resulting from this work became an invaluable reference 
tool. Miss Gilman resigned in 1943, and was succeeded by Miss Rowe. 
Miss E. Marie Estes became assistant librarian, and in 1952 a second assist- 
ant was added, Mrs. Marion Small. 

Several outstanding events in the history of the Society have occurred 
in the past ten years. In 1948, Mr. William H. Rowe, secretary, was 
honored on the day of publication of his book, The Maritime History of 
Maine, with a reception held in the Wadsworth-Longfellow House. The 
third volume of the Province and Court Records of Maine, 1680-1692 
was published in 1947. It was edited by Dr. Robert E. Moody of Boston 
University. The other two volumes which had appeared in 1928 and 
1931, covering the years 1636-1679, were edited by Charles Thornton 
Libby, former secretary of the Society. 

In 1951, through the bequest of a former vice-president of the 
Society, Charles J. Nichols, who died in 1949, a new fire-proof, air- condi- 
tioned book stack room was built. Named Nichols Hall, it was dedicated 
on June 11, 1952, in a service marked by an address by Mr. Philip 
G. Clifford. 

In addition to the annual meetings of the Society in June, monthly 
meetings for the discussion of genealogical and historical subjects are held 
by an informal group of the members established in 1950. ‘These members 
have given valuable assistance to the Society in compiling and copying 
genealogical and historical records, copying old maps, and doing original 
research. 

At the present time the Society owns approximately 34,000 books on 
history and genealogy, and in addition a large manuscript and map collec- 
tion, and a collection of Maine newspapers. In the museum are to be 
found such interesting items as gold and silver coins of the time of Queen 
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Elizabeth, King James, and King Charles, dug up at Richmond Island in 
1855; the baptismal font of the Rev. Robert Jordan of Cape Elizabeth in 
the 1600’s, ancestor of the Jordans in Maine and elsewhere in the United 
States; and many fine portraits of historic Maine persons. Among the 
fine manuscript collections is.the J. S. H. Fogg Autograph Collection, 
containing among other documents and letters a complete set of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence and a set of letters of Presi- 
dents of the United States. Some other manuscript collections are the 
papers of Gov. William King, Gen. Henry Knox, Sir William Pepperell, 
the Northeastern Boundary, the Kennebec Purchase and the Pejepscot 
Purchase. 

Publication of papers written by the members was discontinued in 
1923, but the Society voted then to favor the printing of ““documents and 
records of which the age and condition of the original necessitate an im- 
mediate reproduction in order to avoid a permanent historical loss.” The 
Society also sponsors the publication of vital statistics of Maine towns, the 
compilers of the works having most of the financial responsibility except 
for an appropriation from the state for the purchase of 50 copies. This 
appropriation was cut from 250 copies in 1949, making the publication 
of such records much more difficult. 

The Maine Historical Society is maintained through endowments, 
membership dues, and appropriations from the State and the City of Port- 
land. The alliance with the State is strengthened by the presence of the 
State Historian on the Standing Committee, the governing body of the 
Society. At present this officer is Thomas Griffiths, a former history pro- 
fessor and a historical writer. 

The attractiveness of the grounds around the library building and 
the Wadsworth-Longfellow House have been enhanced through the work 
of the Longfellow Garden Club, a group of women who revived and now 
maintain the grounds and garden. 

The house is open to the public from Monday through Saturday from 
the middle of June to the middle of September. The Maine Historical 
Society library is open the year round from Monday through Friday, 10:00 
a. m. to 5:00 p. m., and on Saturday from 10:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon. 


Constitution for the New England Association of 
Social Studies Teachers 


The revised constitution of the New England Associa- 
tion of Social Studies Teachers, printed below, was adopted by 
unanimous vote on May 9, 1953, at the meeting held at Clark 
University in Worcester, Massachusetts. This action was the 
culmination of a long process which began in 1949 with the ap- 
pointment of a special constitutional committee composed of 
Wilson Colvin, chairman, Richard T. Flood, Waldo Palmer, 
Henrietta T. Scott, and Elsie Whitney. The revisions reported to 
the Executive Committee in March, 1950, were approved, but the 
constitution was returned to the committee for further study. On 
March 14, 1953, additional alterations were proposed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. These and some drafted by the Executive 
Committee itself were incorporated into the constitution which 
was mailed to all members of the Association for their study prior 
to the Worcester meeting. 


ARTICLE I: NAME AND PURPOSES 

Sec. 1. The Association shall be known as the New England Associa- 
tion of Social Studies Teachers. 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this Association shall be the advancement of 
the social sciences and the improvement of the teaching of the social 
studies by discussion and dissemination of ideas, by publications and re- 
ports, and by cooperation with sectional and local organizations formed 
for similar purposes. 

Sec. 3. This Association shall be affiliated with the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 


ARTICLE Il: MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 
Sec. 1. Any person interested in the purposes of the Association may 
be a sustaining member or an active member upon payment of the annual 
dues. The rights and privileges of sustaining members and of active 
members shall be identical and shall include subscription to the New Eng- 
land Social Studies Bulletin and notice of all meetings of the Association. 
Sec. 2. Any full time student in a bona fide institution of higher 
learning who is interested in the teaching of the social studies may become 
a student member upon payment of the annual dues. A student member 
shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges of membership in the As- 
sociation except those of voting and of holding office. 
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Sec. 3. New memberships shall become effective when payment of 
dues has been actually received by the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 4. The annual dues for sustaining members shall be five dollars, 
for active members, two dollars, and for student members, one dollar. 


ARTICLE III: OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 

Sec. 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, and a Secretary-Treasurer who shall be elected at the Annual 
Business Meeting and shall take office on the first of June following their 
election. 

Sec. 2. The officers shall be elected for a term of one year and they 
shall not be eligible for re-election except that the Secretary-Treasurer 
shall hold office for three years, and may be eligible for re-election. The 
rights and duties of officers, so far as consistent with this Constitution, 
shall be those described in Robert’s Rules of Order. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall have the power to select a suit- 
able depository for the funds of the Association and to deposit and with- 
draw said funds in the regular course of his duties as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 4. The officers, the Editor of the New England Social Studies 
Bulletin, the Business Manager, the President of the previous year, and 
nine elected members shall constitute the Executive Committee, in which 
is vested the general direction of the affairs of the Association during the 
interim between meetings of the Association. The Executive Committee 
shall meet at least three times annually. 

At each Annual Business Meeting three members shall be elected to 
the Executive Committee, each for a term of three years beginning the 
first of June following election. Elected members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall not again be eligible for election to the Committee until the 
lapse of at least one year from the expiration of their terms of office. The 
Executive Committee shall always include at least one representative from 
each of the following: public schools, independent schools, and colleges. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee shall have the following powers 
and duties: 

(a) To appropriate funds. 

(b) To establish a petty cash fund for the use of the President at 
his discretion. 

(c) To select the time and place of regular meetings and to call 
special meetings at its discretion. 

(d) To appoint the Editor and the Business Manager of the New 
England Social Studies Bulletin and to define their powers 


and duties. 
(e) To provide for the auditing of the accounts of the Association. 
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(£) In case of vacancies among the officers or Executive Committee 
to make appointments to fill unexpired terms until the next 
Annual Business Meeting. 

(g) To appoint a Membership Committee and such other committees 
as may be necessary and proper to carry out the purpose of the 
Association, or to delegate such power of appointment to the 
President. ‘The President shall be ex officio a member of all 
committees. 

(h) To cooperate with other organizations formed for similar 
purposes. 

(i) To require and to receive and to act appropriately upon reports 
from the officers, and the Editor and the Business Manager of 
the Bulletin, and the chairman of committees that may be 
appointed. 

(j) To prepare and to submit to members at the Annual Business 
Meeting a budget of income and expense for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall, not later than January first 
of each year, appoint a Nominating Committee consisting of five mem- 
bers, one and only one of whom shall be a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Nominating Committee shall present at the next Annual 
Business Meeting a nomination for each vacancy to be filled by election. 
This provision shall not be construed to exclude nominations from 
the floor. 

Sec. 7. The Association shall sponsor the publication of the New 
England Social Studies Bulletin, but the Editor and Business Manager 
thereof shall have authority to appoint their respective staffs and to for- 
mulate general policies of the Bulletin, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE IV: MEETINGS 
Unless otherwise ordered by vote of two-thirds of the Executive 

Committee, regular meetings of the Association shall be held in the fall, 

in the winter, and in the spring. The winter meeting shall be the Annual 

Business Meeting. 

ARTICLE V: AMENDMENTS 
This Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the 

Association by a two-thirds vote of those present. The proposed amend- 

ment shall be discussed by the Executive Committee, and shall be included 

in the call for the meeting, said call having been issued not less than two 
weeks before the date of the meeting. Any member of the Association 
may propose an amendment to the Constitution. 


Book Reviews 


The National Conference of Christians and Jews is introducing a 
series of pamphlets in an area in which it is eminently qualified by reason 
of long years of diligence, viz.; Intergroup Education. Dr. Herbert L. 
Seamans, Director of the Commission on Educational Organizations of the 
NCCJ, with the editorial assistance of Franklin Patterson, has picked 
authors and subjects well. Eight pamphlets have already appeared. 
The series thusfar consists of the following:* 
1. Helen F. Storen, Readings in Intergroup Relations. 
2. Gordon W. Allport, The Resolution of Intergroup Tensions. 
3. Prudence Bostwick, Brotherhood Week: What Can Secondary 
Schools Do? 
4. Margaret M. Heaton, Feelings are Facts. 
5. Geo. and Fannie R. Shaftel, Role Playing the Problem Story: 
An Approach to Human Relations in the Classroom. 
6. Jean D. Grambs, Group Process in Intergroup Education. 
7. Harry Brad, Teachers and the Community: An In-Service 
Program in Action. 
8. Mary Beauchamp, Ardelle Llewellyn, and Vivienne S. Worley, 


= Building Brotherhood: What Can Elementary Schools Do? 


Although space does not permit a detailed review of each of the 
eight pamphlets, nevertheless, it would be derelict not to point out some 
of the highlights in the series. 

Both for the uninitiated in intergroup education, as well as for the 
seasoned teacher who has long been giving attention to the subject, Helen 
Storen’s Readings will prove to be a boon. Under such precise headings 
as prejudice, religion, race, and ethnic groups (and others), a small but 
imposing list of extremely well-annotated sources is presented. What’s 
more, the kindergarten teacher and the graduate school professor will 
find listings suitable to their respective needs. 

Gordon W. Allport’s Resolution of Intergroup Tensions provides an 
excellent insight to the present-day researcher’s methodology in his 
attempt to unravel scientifically this whole area of human behavior. 

Building Brotherhood and Brotherhood Week can best be described 
as excellent little handbooks. Both pamphlets present a plethora of infor- 
mation for elementary and secondary personnel, respectively. Hardly a 


* Other titles are in preparation. 
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teacher or administrator will read either of these little books without sub- 
stantial benefit, and of an invigorating sort. 

Dr. Edward G. Olsen, in his Forward to the Brad pamphlet, states, 

The signs of our times are indeed clear. They indicate that 
in the 1950’s the intergroup education concern of the 
1940’s must be fully integrated with the community study 
and participation movement of the 1930’s. Only then can 
we expect... better human relations to result in deeper 
understanding among persons of all religions, racial stocks, 
ethnic origins and cultural levels. 

The publications authored by Heaton, the Shaftels, and Grambs are 
by far the best material in pamphlet form that this reviewer has yet had 
the pleasure and privilege of reading. Each of these pamphlets is reason- 
ably described by its own title. Margaret Heaton’s sections on “Rearrang- 
ing School and Classroom Situations,” and “Teaching About Feelings;” 
the Shaftels’ section, “How To Guide a Role-Playing Session;” and 
Grambs’ total exposition of group process techniques on both elementary 
and secondary levels are especially meritorious contributions both to the 
content of intergroup education and to the teaching procedures involved 
therein. 

Many of us, teachers and administrators, have been waiting for some- 
one to come along and to translate the “‘good sounding theory” of inter- 
group relations into some workable teaching practices. In the NCCJ 
pamphlets, this translation is available in attraction form. The educative 
process can illuminate group living, rather than refract it, become a 
beacon rather than a dull mirror of its times. Teachers and administrators, 
especially those concerned with the social studies, will find sane and sound 
assistance in this new pamphlet series. 

The NCCJ Intergroup Education Pamphlets average approximately 
fifty pages, are all 1952-53 publications, and may be obtained at twenty- 
five cents per copy from the central office at 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., or from any of the following New England regional 
offices: 73 Tremont Street, Boston 8, Mass.; 983 Main Street, Hartford 3, 
Conn.; 58 Weybosset Street, Providence 3, Rhode Island. 


Teachers’ College of Connecticut THeEoporE I. LENN 
New Britain 


THEY MADE AMERICA. A series of biographies edited by Cecile H. 
Matschat, Allan Nevins, Carl Carmer, Lewis Paul Todd. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. $2.80 ea. Text ed.). 
The fondness of the younger generation for comic books is due in 

part to the willingness of the publishers of the comics to cater to the love 

of heroics and excitement that is characteristic of youth. 
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This series of books, THEY MADE AMERICA, edited by a dis- 
tinguished quartet of American historians and educators, is a satisfactory 
attempt to fill this need. These books of American biography are written 
for the junior high school age group by authors of recognized competence 
in their fields. The theme of each book is well developed and the format 
is pleasing. Each volume has useful appendices such as an index, a list of 
sources and suggestions for further reading. | 

These biographies should make good suggestions for the Christmas 
lists of parents and relatives; and, more especially, should be included in 
every school library. The books are excellent as supplementary readings. 

It is expected that the publishers will from time to time add titles to 
the following books in the series: 

Stephen F. Austin: Father of Texas by Carleton Beals. This volume 
tells the story of a Southwestern pioneer who is merely a name in the 
history book to most children but who emerges as a full length figure in 
this fascinating biography. 

Charles Willson Peale: Artist and Patriot by Berta N. Briggs. The 
story of an early American artist whose several likenesses of George 
Washington are familiar to every school child is interestingly told. 

George Rogers Clark: Soldier in the West by Walter Havighurst. 
One of America’s heroes comes to life in this true life story of the con- 
queror of the Northwest Territory. 

Red Jacket: Last of the Seneca by Arthur C. Parker. All American 
children are interested in Indians. This story of a “good Indian” who 
served the nation in its early years is a well-told true adventure. 

Alexander Hamilton: Nation Builder by Nathan Schachner. One 
of America’s truly great men whose short life was marked by accomplish- 
ments which established the United States on a firm foundation is the sub- 
ject of this biography which makes the fields of politics and finance 
understandable to young readers. 

General Billy Mitchell: Champion of Air Defense by Roger Burlin- 
game. A misunderstood American gets his story told in this book which 
should inspire its readers to have the courage of their convictions. The 
interest of youngsters in aviation should make it popular. 

These books have been tried out on several of my young friends of 
teen-age who agree that the biographies in this series make easy reading. 
Gorton High School, Warwick, R. I. Mary G. MUNSON 


THE CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY. By Theodore P. Blaich and 
Joseph C. Baumgartner. (Third edition revised. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 1953. 752 pp.) 

The third revision of this book retains many features of the second 
edition. The organization of units and chapters remains the same as the 


1947 edition. The greatest change is in the last unit entitled “Today’s 
World Order” in which the chapter on international relations has been 
completely rewritten. Greater emphasis is given to the United Nations, 
its structure, purposes, and successes. The discussion on the old League 
of Nations has been cut down. Recent foreign policy of the United 
States is discussed. Such important programs as the Marshall Plan, the 
Truman Doctrine, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, as well 
as the changes in our attitude toward Soviet Russia are considered. 

All the charts, diagrams, and statistics have been brought up to date. 
The reading lists at the end of each chapter have been enlarged and revised. 
Suggested activities have been improved. The Challenge of Democracy is - 
an excellent text for a Problems course because of the objective treatment 
of the problems considered. 
Aldrich High School C. E. SANTORO 
Warwick, R. 


Revised High School History Texts! 
THIS OUR NATION 


SECOND EDITION 
BINING, MARTIN, WOLF 


New second edition of this outstanding American history text 
carries United States history into the early days of 1953. 


THIS OUR WORLD 


THIRD EDITION 
BINING, SHRYOCK, WOLF 


Brand new third edition of this well-known world history, with 
completely new and materially expanded section-end material 
and a new section which considers world events since the be- 
ginning of the Korean War. 


D. VANNOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


250 Fourth Avenue - - - New York 3, N. Y. 
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‘The Macmillan Social- Studies Series 


ly Cutright, Charters, and a staff of six established coauthors 4q : 


A new six-level integrated prograth for grades 1-6, besed: on the ten 
najor social-living areas. Both geography and history are clearly a 


tie goal. 
Macmillan Elementary History Sees. 
by Bdaa MeGuire | 
THEY MADE AMERICA GREAT 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN FREEDOM) 
BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN FREEDOM - 


Whipple and James Basal Geographies | 
that children can and understand; q 
program, and exceptionally good teaching aids". 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK.11, N.Y. 
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